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G HO ST ST O RI ES 


Thrilling, True Adventures 
of Famous Détectives 



Mystery is irrésistible. It fascinâtes. It intrigues you. 
Because the desire to understand—to know why and how 
—is a fundamental human characteristic. 

That is why, when ail other reading material becomes 
distasteful and utterly unable to hold your wandering 
attention, mystery stories never fail to rekindle jaded 
interest—never faili to grip your attention in a current of 
magnetic attraction. 

Long ago you probably discovered among the most 
famous stories in literature many taies whiçh were woven 
about mysterious, seemingly unfathomable tangles in 
human relationsjiips. 

But even the best of these classic taies were woven of 
fiction. They had no basis in fact. Interesting as they 
proved they were, nonetheless, written about imaginary 
happenings—their plots were synthetic—their soundness 
was open to argument. The sympathetic, human element 
was lacking. 


Told You By Master Détectives 

Now, at last, you can read an almost endless sélection of détective 
mystery taies that are true, that combine ail the fascination, ail 
the lure of fictional stories with the sure knowledge that the 
events unfolded in cameo clearness on the page before you hâve 
actually happened. Now you can read thrilling accounts of 
actual exploits of living détectives—absorbing, first-hand state- 
ments of how tangled trails of criminal operations hâve been 

The gripping stories are written directly for yoü or outlined in 
ail their essential facts by some of the most noted détective minds 
of the. présent day. They are true, detailed explanations of 
détective resourcefulness and sldll which beggar description. And 
they are collected and printed for your enjoyment each month in 
True Détective Mysteries —a magazine you cannot afford 
to miss if you hâve a craving for excitipg stories. 

Spécial Offer 

If True Détective Mysteries has been sold out at your news- 
stand, by using the spécial coupon below you can obtain ni 
the current issue but the next foui" as well at 
an introductory price. 



Partial Contents 
ofthe January Issue of 
True Détective Mysteries 

The Invisible Man 
My Escape from Atlanta Prison 
The Jewel that Cost a Human Life 
The Swindle in Powdered Rock 
“I Did Not Mean to Kill Her” 

He Had to Find a Vanished Freight 
Train 

The Woman Who Loved Too Well 
The Problem of the Blazing Trunks 
The Clue of the Scarlet Thumb 
The Mystery of the Vanished Heiress 
On the Trail of the Crimson Hand 
Running Down the Race Track Brigands 
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a shame for you to earn $15 or $20 or $30 
a week, when in the same six days as an Elec- 
trical Expert you could make$70 to $200—and 
doiteasier—notwork half sohard. Why then 
remain in the small-pay game, in a lineof work thatoffers no chance, 
no big promotion, no big income? Fit yourself for a real job in the 
greatelectrical industry. Fil show you how. 




Be an Electrical Expert 

Learn to Earn $3*500 to $10,000 a Year 

Today eventheordinary Electrician—the “screw driver’' kind—is making money—big 
money. But it's the trained man—the man who knows the whys and wherefores of 
Electricity—the Electrical Expert—who ispicked out to “boss”the ordinary Electricians 
—to boss the Big Jobs—the jobs that pay $3,500 to $10,000 a Year. Get in line for ona 
of these“Big Jobs.” Startby enrollingnow for my easily learned, quickly grasped, right. 
up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time Home-Study Course in Practical Electricity. 


You don’t hâve to be a College Man; you don’t hâve 
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Banish the 

Hobgoblinsl 

By 

QEORÇE IPILUAm MLDER 


F EAR is man’s arch-enemy. Fears real, fears imagined, hold man 
in their grip, sap his vitality, cripple his ambition, kill his 
energy. 

In childhood man fears the dark. He fears the “bully” who lives 
on his Street. He fears new adventures. Every step of his unexperi- 
enced way through life is charged with fear. 

Corning to man’s estate, his mind takes hold of- fears without 
number. Loss of his job—loss of his property—unexpected illness— 
intrigue on the part of his associâtes—ail hold for him a thousand 
terrors. 

Man and woman alike fear the unknown—fear the hobgoblin array 
of specters, spooks, phantoms, and ghosts. The very names conjure 
up in the imagination hordes of fantastic terrors. 

And fear is a monster from some unknown tourne that should 
corne into the life of no man or woman who draws breath. Health 
and fear are incompatible. In a healthy body there must repose and 
function vitally, a healthy mind. Take care that your body be kept at 
its highest health-point. Then ail the phantoms of untold worlds hâve 
no terrors for you. 

The man or woman who is sound of body and healthy of mind 
need fear nothing. 
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Her life slowly ebbing away^her husband's business going lo 
—prelly Uivie Qranlham.was forced lo find a means lo kill a 
lal mcm combat lhe influence of lhe marauding 


By Tlurse Ellis 
Cf old bu llna E. Dary 



that it was an afternoon 
e when the v sharp ringing 
roused me from a nap, and 


Mrs. Julian Grantham, at Médusa Ridge, needs a nurse, 
Can you go there at once ?” 

Dr. Rogers is a specialist in nerve diseases, a man who 
stands very highly in his chosen field of work. In addition, 
he has a deep knowledge of the psychic forces which influ¬ 
ence human conduct. His cases were usually difficult but,, 
to me at least, they were of an absorbing fascination. Any 
patient whom he called “interesting” would be a person fa*- 
removed from tlie commonplace. 

I hastily made préparations for catching the 2:55 train, 
my mind engaged in trying to correlate the fragmentary 
recollections which the name Julian Grantham had evoked. 
I knew that he was the wealthy owner of half a dozen cotton 
mills in various parts of the country. I seemed to remember 
that he had been recently m'arried, but an elusive, tragic 
memory that was associated with his name persistently 
evaded me. Even after I was seatêd on the train, and 


deliberately concentrating on the matter, I was unable to 
recall the details of the tragedy which I knew was somehow 
connected with him, and the house I was about to enter. 


Tkyj EDUSA RIDGE is a two-hour run from the city, one of 
those places on the south shore which the rich city 
dwellers hâve turned into summer paradises of deep lawns, 
trim hedges and gleaming jewel-like gardens, all.enhancing 
the beauty of the charming homes which surmount the 
bluffs above the bay. As I taxied from the little station to 
the Grantham place in the lovely glow of the late afternoon, 
with the broad blue waters of the bay dimpling and dancing 
before me, it seemed unbelievable that illness and tragedy 

A butler met me at the door, and having sutnmoned the 
housekeeper, disappeared toward the rear of the house, 
leaving me to follow the elderly, sad-faced woman up the 
broad staircase to a room on the second floor. 

“I am Martha McEwan,” she said simply, and her accent 
as well as her name proclaimed her Scottish origin. “I am 
housekeeper and Personal maid to Miss Vivie—I mean 
Mrs. Grantham,” she corrected herself hastily. “She was 
Vivian Clyde before she married. I’ve been. with her since 

She broke off suddenlv. then added : “She’ll see you, Miss 
Ellis, when you’ve rested up a bit. Your room is next to 
hers through this connecting door. I hope you’ll be able 
to help her.” She sighed heavily, and an expression of deep 
gloom settled over her features. 


Inwardly I decided she was a depressing créature, but I 
answered her as brightly as I could. “I’m not tired at ail. 
Tell Mrs. Grantham I’il be with her in ten minutes.” • 

I bathed my face, got into my uniform, and tapped on the 
door that led to Mrs. Grantham’s room. 

She was lying on a couch drawn up before a window, 
and, as I entered, her eyes turned to me with an expression 
I shall never forget. My first impression almost forced 
itself into the words : “What a beautif ul woman !” 

But the thought that followed was : “But what a haunted 
face !” 

Here was no ordinary case of nerves. Every movement, 
even her voice, was languid, as from weakness, yet under 
the lassitude I sensed something. cold and ominous. And 
that something was fear—stark, naked, terrible fear, that 
blanched her face, and sapped her strength. What was she 
afraid of? 

In Her soft, gentle voice, Mrs. Grantham spoke to me. 

know—only tired.” She smiled a little. “I think I’ll go 
down to dinner tonight. Mr. Grantham has^been away for 
the day. He’ll arrive in time to dine with us. I wonder 
if you’d mind not weSring your uhiform? Mr. Grantham 
dislikes illness, and I’m afraid he would be distressed if he 
thought I were ill enough to require a nurse. 

‘Tm not ill—not really ill, you know. Doctor Rogers 
assured me you would be a delightful companion, and per- 
haps while you’re here you will forget you are a nurse and 

Ail the time she was speaking, her eyes were watching 
the door behind me, filled with fear for what might enter. 

I went back to my room and put on a simple, dark dress 
for dinner, while a most unusual feeling of dépréssion stole 
over me—an appréhension. Try as I might, I could not 
shake it off. I told myself I was tired and hungry, but the 
leaden weight on my spirits did not lessen. 

An unaccountable sensation of dread and horror turned 
me cold. I fought against it resolutely. 

“It’s the whole atmosphère of this uncanny house,” I 
muttered to myself. “Notwithstanding its beauty and luxury 
there is something unnatural here, some sinister émanation 
that I can feel is malevolent.” 

• In spite of ail my effort, I entered the dining room a little 
later with my puises beating faster titan usual. 


i with 

1, old Sheraton furniture and gleaming silver 
to cause me alarm. Yet I had hardly crossed the threshold 
when panic swept over me, panîc so great that it brought 
me physical distress. My knees trembled, a nausea turned 
me faint. Then it passed as quickly as it came, and I found 
myself facing the master of the house, while Mrs. Grantham 
introduced me as “a friend who will stay with us a while.” 

My first glance at Julian Grantham was one of surprise. 
He was a much younger man than I had supposed, hardly 
past the middle âge, attractive without being at ail hand- 
some, well built and tall. Like everyone else in the house 
of gloom, he appeared to be depressed and downcast, though, 



Médusa Ridge 


ruin, his reason ihrealened 
phanlom. How CdN mor- 
dead ? 


in the 
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THE HAUNT OF MEDUSA RlDGE 
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One diver wenl down io lhe bollom of lhe 
sea, io corne up dead of hearl failure^ 
anolher divev came up a maniac'—'and when 
Bill Hacher wenl down, he found a horror 
worse lhan deaih 
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The SOUL o/ 

There was every reason why TTlaîhilda Tüarkham's 
The evil hands ïhal aimed îo sîeal lhe Mark- 




Black Tobias 

money should hâve been lefl lcrher adopled child. 
ham fortune did nol reckon on—Tobias 
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carelessness, “Miss Markham had a copy, sir, duly witnessed 
and with the notary’s déposition on it.” 

He seemed to study the matter for a moment, then added : 
"If you can get that, we are saved, sir. You see—” sweeping 
his arm, “my offices are now equipped with métal —métal 
file cases, and the loss of such papers as your aunt’s will 
is no longer possible. I trust you will be indulgent with a 
man whose pride kept him from disclosing this loss to your 
aunt, sir. If you will be good enough to look among the 
late Miss Markham’s effects, I’m certain you will find that 
copy of her will, and we will be able to proceed.” 

| WAITED in silence until he had finished, marveling as 
*■ he spoke, that such lax business methods as filing valuable 
documents in a wooden file-case would be permitted in this 
advanced business âge. But then, I knew Aunt Mathilda 
and the old-fashioned style in which sHe lived, even in- 
çludirtg the way she furnished her home, so I couldn’t 
wonder at her choice of attorney. 

“I guess there’s nothing for me to do but hunt her copy 
' of the will,” I said, accepting the situation. 

I went back to the house and began my hunt for the will. 

I started with the library, -a room to the right of the 
house as one walked in, and at the rear, back of the living 
room. This library was lined with book-shelves from floor 
to ceiling on ail four walls, except where doors and Windows 
and fire-place were eut in. In the center of the room were 
three overstuffed mahogany chairs, each with its reading 
lamp, arranged side by side, like the reading chairs of a 
modem club-room are lined against a wall. 


that she might hâve wished her valuables as near to her 
person as she could get them. In that case there must be a 
hiding place of some sort in her room. 

Climbing those stairs, I had an expérience I can only 
describe as uncanny. Ten steps or so above me I thought' 
I heard a noise as of scampering feet. Quickly I looked up, 
but saw nothing. Then there came to my ears the long 
drawn yowl of a cat, loud and eerie—coming, it seemed, 
from the top of the stairs I was on. But I could see nothing. 

The uncanny yowl rose a second time, sending the chills 
racing up and dowïrmy spine. Alone in that house as I 
was, I allowed my nerves for a moment to get the better 

“One of Aunt Mathilda’s flock of cats still in the house,” • 
I told myself. “Nothing spooky about that.” 

But since I had heard the yowl and the scampering of 
padded feet, and yet had seen no cat, I wasn’t very confident 
of myself. 

| WENT along the hall until I came to a liigh oak door 
*■ on my right. Opening this, I stepped into a quaint room, 
the like of which would be hard to find so close to modem 
New York in this day and âge. The impression was of an 
eighteenth century bedroom from a New England farm- 
house, with four-poster bed, wide-boarded floor covered 
sparsely with throw-rugs of hooked workmanship, a high- 
boy, a spinnet desk—ali in mahogany. 

One thing dominated the room and as I looked at it a 
chill went through me. Directly across the doorway, and 
within arm’s reach of the bed, was an enormous stuffed cat. 


desk of carved 
mahogany, and 
an old-style safe 
with single dial 
that stood be- 
hind a wooden 


"Suddenly l woke up. Somelhinq, or someone, 
was in lhe room. I feli il beyond a doubî. Then 
as l slared ahead lhere appeared oui of lhe darh 
a pair of green, qlassy eyes'—lhe. eyes of lhal 
sluffed cal 1 They were near lhe fire-escape window 
and were movinq loward me, qrowinq larqer 
in one corner. every second. 
back eS widî, th ï “l Oilh one bound l was oui of bed and'—^" 

found open, and * 

a hasty search 

showed that it held only receipted bills and a few per 
letters. In one of the pigeon-holes I found a sériés of fi| 

an of the safe 


the floor, and 
were fixed upon 


ever I moved. 

The brute was 
black in color, 
except 


:s later 


had tl 


for disappointment. 

My first thought was that 
To make sure that I had mil 
and held it inside. There v. 
the safe’s two shelves showii 
for years. 


was absolutely empty. 
me one had beaten me 
d nothing, I lighted a 


tand 

this somehow 

gave it a ghastly look. I had seen it before when it was 
alive. It had been the largest in Aunt Mathilda’s collection 
and on account of somé intangible thing about the créature 
that I could never explain, I had always avoided it. 

That cat was Tobias. Of ail Aunt Mathilda’s pets, Tobias 
undoubtedly took first place in her affections. No other 
cat she owned before or since was with her as much, or 
received as much attention as this same Tobias. And the 
brute in life had seemed to sense its importance in Aunt 
hadn’t been used Mathilda’s regard, for it followed her close like a watch 
her heels everywhere, and was extremely jealous 


o hold valuable papers? of it 


Toi 


’T’HEN in .a flash the answer came:. Clever old Mathilda! 

She kept her valuables somewhere else, and the safe was 
there only for a blind. I reasoned that a burglar coming 
into the house would make for the safe the first thing. By 
putting her important possessions somewhere else, she hoped 
to outwit the searcher. How like her! But where had 
she put the stuff? 

by room, from top to cellar. And as I went along, I felt 
the challenge growing within me that here 
st hiding plac 


fias holds a place in the family’s history that cannot 
srlooked here. He was the cause of the breach between 
Mathilda and her sister Jessie. And the trouble was 


impie. 

Jessie, visiting the house one 
from her chair and cried out: 

“Mathilda, in God’s name why 
cat? Those eyes! Why, it stare 
if I had killed somebodv, and il 
escape punishment for my crin 
devil, before I wring your neck 
problem— screamed. 

"Why, Jess 


summer, suddenly started 


Mathilda had exclaimed in her genfle 


itinucd on page 80 ) 
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Edu?in A. Qoeirey 



Chesier Reynolds was dead. IJel fricnds 
saw him—heard him—lalked lo himl 
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again on the French front Tom and Ted Ritchie and 
Chester and I had gone over, with the first detachment of 
flyers from Canada. And shoulder to shoulder we had 
struggled through the fearful hell of strife, had seen the 
kind of service that had blistered the very soûls of men, 
until Chester had corne crashing down—to his death. 

And now, after years, lie had corne back, in the spirit, 
to Tom, one of his favorite buddies. Not once, but twice. 
But why? Not for a sinister purpose, surely. For he had 
loved us ail. Perhaps, then, to convey a warning, to try to 
prevent some disaster. 

| REALIZED why Tom had sent for me rather than for 
*■ Ritchie, even though our divergent duties had kept us 
apart, except at infrequent intervals, since the armistice. 
He had hinted his reason in his letter. It was because I 
long had given close study to, matters of the occult, to things 
beyond the ken of most humans. I never had been a scoffer 
when I did not understand. Instead, I had tried to learn, 
to understand. On two occasions my studies had carried 
me to India. And of the mysterious things I had seen there 
I had written books which had won me some récognition 
as one who had gone considerably beyond the average in 
peering across the intangible border line which séparâtes 
the living froin those who hâve passed on. 


However, he did not corne back alone. A woman was 
with him, a nurse who wore the insignia of a French Red 
Cross unit. He called her Sonya. And he introduced her 
as his wife. His earnest eyes lighted with a new fire when 
he held her hand and told us how she had nursed him, after 
he had turned back from the edge of the Great Divide and 
was battling for recovery. 

She was a beautiful créature, this Sonya, part Muscovite 
and part French. She had been singing in the Paris caba¬ 
rets when the thunder of the first war guns had rolled over 
the land, and had volunteered as a 'nurse. Her hair was 
midnight black, accenting the dead whiteness of her skin 
and the trace of glow high on her cheéks. But it was her 
eyes that caught and held one. Great green-brown eyes, 
like those of the cobra, that fascinated but never smiled. 

Perhaps, had she corne without Chester, any of us would 
hâve tried to know her, intimately. But, as his wife, we 
feared for him. We admitted this, to one another. For she 
was the kind whose presence set most men’s puises to throb- 
bing and turned hot the blood within them. And fate had 
linked her with the most unworldly among us, the one least 
fitted to tame and hold such a woman. 

I bit my li.-r until the blood started. The thought had 
me going. I could not banish thoughts of her—and of 
Chester. He could hâve been in- 
valided from the service. Or he could 
to a post behind the Unes, 
he could hâve performed 
war service and yet 
in touch with some of 
to which Sonya 


sessed no nerves. Times un- 

counted he had gone out against the invading planes, ripping 
and dropping them. but always coming back right side up 
and whole, winning the “Légion,” then the Cross, and 
finally the Palms. 

But it had been Chester, good old comrade, who had been 
our leader. A shade less daring than Hewitt, perhaps. 
Still, ail men loved him for his simple, unaflfected 
and followed wherever he led. And he had led 


could be of service at the front, toward m 

advising, planning, helping to 

remake some of the machines brought down in combat. 

But his wife went back to the great city—to nurse, she 
said. She left Chester with kisses and tears. She left him 
to dream of a future with her, when the écho of the war’s 
last shot died away—left him to eat his heart out with 
loneliness for her. 

Sonya soon forgot. Her marriage had been but a gestUre, 
just one more thrill in the life of this woman of the world, 
one utterly incapable of stability. And, though still wearing 
the cross of the man whose name she bore, she quickly be- 
came one of the most conspicuous figures among those who 
made a mockery of the war by their mad life in the French 
capital. Then came more tantalizing whispers, brutal and 
sinister in their purport. We never repeated them. We 
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grit of a warrior, his eyes could not lie. maddest of Europe’s pleasure se 

A few words from Courtney, which I did not catch, 
'T'HEN, one day, he disappeared. We learned _he had snapped me from my reverie. But a quick glance at the 
obtained leave and had gone to Paris. The fact numbed landmarks we were Bassine explained their significance. 

_ st mile. In next to no time 

The Mo fies. 

glad for the break. My mental reminiscing had 
become morbid. I had been conjuring phantoms of my own 
making—such as Sonya» When I learned what Tom actually 
had seen, a hundred to one the matter would take on an 
entirely new complexion. 

The car began to slow down, then swung through a high 
arched gate-way and over a gravel road between lanes of 


*■ obtained leave and had gone to Paris. The fact numbed landmarks we were passing explained their 
us with dread. But the news which came back within the We were speeding along 
week sent us white hot with rage. Chester had found we would " 

Sonya, in a dance hall in Paris—in the arms of a British 

The Englishman was ail but dead when they dragged our 
friend from his throat. Sonya had fled. He came back to 
us, broken. Then came the last great rush of the Boche 
before the check at the Marne. Our planes, by dozens and 
by hundreds, were sent aloft to turn back the invaders. 

Chester managed 
Hewi. 


plane and pointed. Paralyzed for the moment, I stood and noiseless hait, 
gazed. Only in the chaos of such a mad hour could he hâve The next 
dodged the officers. Up, up he went ! I followed him with hand, hot ai 


e from the shadows. His 
ne in a crushing grip as I 
dropped from 


lose its momen- 


“‘For the ffrst time in my life, l think, my 
nerues qaue may. Something seemed to 
snap in my brain. For, as certain as 
u?e are here, the pilot u?ho faced me mas 
Chester Reynolds ... 1 sam him plains 
ly, but his body mas différent from 
yours or mine. He mas uapor. Àlmost 
immediately after . . . 


The next in- 

and plunged, 
nose downward, 
like a plummet. 

It was follow- 
ing the sortie, 
after I had corne 

back from the air, that I learned what had happened. 
Chester had been picked up—dead. But the wreck of his 
machine had not been caused by an enemy shot. Something 
must hâve happened to the motor, they said. 

•y HAT night, beyond the reaches of stranger ears, we 
1 talkeü of our friend’s end—Hewitt and Ritchie and I. 
And we wondered if it had been Sonya, not the Boche or 
an accident, that had been the cause of Chester’s death. 
We wondered if he had purposely killed his engine and 
deliberately sent his plane down in a nose-dive—to bring 
an end to a misery against which he could no longer struggle. 

As that thought flashed through my brain, I straightened 
up with a gasp. For another came crowding in upon it. 
Was it because of Sonya, rather than some danger which 
hovered over Hewitt, that had caused Chester to return in 
the spirit? Was she in some manner concemed in some¬ 
thing in which Tom or Ritchie or I should take an im¬ 
médiate interest? Was he trying to wam us? 

For she had passed through the war unscathed. And to 
her had been forwarded the money realized from .the sale 
of the estate of our friend. Despite what we knew, and 
suspected, we had not tried to prevent this. Without knowl¬ 
edge of Chester’s last thoughts, we could not interfère. 

It had been my distasteful duty to complété the legal steps. 
She had atterapted to explain away the past to me. And 
almost with the same breath she had put forth the appeal of 
he’r sensuous personality to sweep me from my feet. But 
I was not of Chester’s type. I had seen too much of the 
world—and woman. 

I had left her when the last document was signed and 
sealed, in France. I never had seen her since. Others of 
my acquaintance, however, had seen her many times. And 
they had told me she still was wondrously beautiful, still 


tremble. But, as 
the car disap¬ 
peared, he threw 


pressure which 
b et ray ed the 

strain which he was holding in check, trying to master. 

However, no further words were spoken until we had 
entered the library, his favorite retreat, in a far corner of 
the mansion, and the door had been locked. Not until he 
had me comfortably seated in a great chair beside him, 
with only a shaded light upon a table at our elbows to break 
the shadows which appeared to fog the great room, did 

“Mighty good of you to corne so promptly, Aden. liut 
I knew I could dépend on you. There’s something almost 
devilish behind this, old man—something which has had me 
half crazy trying to figure out. However, you understand 
such things better than I. Maybe Chester will let you know 
what he wants.” 

“How many besides yourself hâve seen this phantom?’’ 

“None, as far as I know. Had the servants seen anything, 
they would hâve blurted it. As for my guests—not a word." 

“Oh, you hâve guests?” 

“Yes, three. I’il explain about them later. The vital 
point now is to tell you what I bave seen.” 

“You’re right. And 111 interrupt as little as possible.” 


J EWITT bent doser, 


words came almost it 


“I returned from Europe a month ago, bringing two 
guests. This being the finest time of the year up here, I 
brought them directly to The Moples. My third guest ar- 
rived ten days later. There was the customary entertain¬ 
ment—bridge, drives, motor boating—and now and then I 
took one or another of them up in my plane. It’s a new one, 
by the way. I shipped it over from the other side. It was 
kept in a hangar built while I was away, out beyond the 
stables. Incidentally, the place is always locked. Now get 
this: I am the only one who (Conlinued on page 85) 
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blood-curdling, in 

t h a t° a wee'k 
e a r 1 i e r my eyes had 
given me material proof 
that the bronze and lead 
coffins in the vault had been 
thrown around by unseen 

I eonfess without shame that 


I was panic-stricken and took to ray heels. The beaten path 
across the cemetery was ail too narrow for me. I bumped 
against the edges of tombs as I went wildly astray, and 
once my feet became entangled in the roots of a shrub and 
I was sent sprawling. I had run at least a quarter of a 
mile before I regained a grip upon my nerves and halted in 

“You’re not a child. You’re a grown man—not a child,” 
I repeated over and over to myself. “Whatever’s happening 
in that vault concerns Helen, and you’ve got to check up 

I tumed around and walked unsteadily back. The phe- 
nomenon of the subterranean noises was continuing un- 

I got down on my hands and knees and placed my ear to 
the ground. This enabled me to gauge the sounds more 
clearly. Most, if not ail, of the coffins were rolling and 
dancing. It was out of the question to believe that human 
beings were manipulating them. Living 
men would not hâve been strong enough 
to tum them over as rapidly as they were 

I arose and forced myself to approach 
the door of the vault. I examined the pad- 
lock and assured myself that it had not 
been tampered with. An instant later, I 
had ceased to cling to the least hope 
of proving that an everyday, material 
influence was at work. For, behind 
the grill of the upper part of the door, 
a pale cloud suddenly floated. 

I thought I made out the face of a 
woman, but it was only a flash and I 
could not hâve described the features. 
The cloud passed clear through the 

and then vanished. The 
more weird than if it had 
faded slowly. 

I escaped from the ceme- 
ls best I could without 
yielding to another 
panic of fright. To 
affirm my self con- 
trol, I proceeded to 
Henry Cullom’s house 
and conducted m y 
business with him. Of 
course I did not 
tell him what I 


Tiyj Y path led straight by the Durkee vault. I stopped and 
stared at its portico, obeying an impulse I could not 
explain. I saw nothing peculiar and was about to pass on 
when, directly under my feet as it seemed, I heard a muffled 

My scalp tingled. I moved sideways with a crazy, stumb- 
ling motion. The thudding had started again. It sounded 
like the noise of packing cases being tumed 
over and over in a cellar. The effect was 


coffins were even 
more grotesquely displaced 
than they had been the last 

frightened that he bolted 
out of the place and I had diffi- 
culty in dragging him back to lend 
me a hand in restoring order. 

The longer I thought about the 
matter, the surer I felt that I 
should take Helen fully into my 
confidence, despite lier other trou¬ 
bles. I had ( Continuée! on paye 64) 
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Reproduction ol the lutter written by the medium, Mre. Wood, to 


him at the first opportunity as the matter was important. 

I later met my wife at a hôtel on Broadway near Seventy- 
second Street in New York, and she gave me the message. 
Immediately I telephoned Houdini on the secret téléphoné 
he used, the number of which was known only to his friends. 

"Helloa ! Samri Frikell,” he said. “I am going away and 
I want to tell you a piece of news.” 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“You know my détective System?” he said. 

I did know it. Houdini employed a most comprehensive 
espionage System covering the entire United States in his 
long battle against fraudulent spiritualism. Some of these 
détectives were members of churches and of “circles.” 

“I am now a marked man," he continued. 

“A marked man—marked for what?” I asked. 

I laughed. The idea seemed too absurd, too preposterous. 
Houdini was an athlete; he seemed in the prime of his 
strength and vigor ; and the idea that he might be attacked 
by his enemies seemed utterly unreasonable. 

“Do you mean to say,” I gasped, “that you think you are 
going to be murdered.” 


He hesitated as if weighing the words of his answer. 

“No, I don’t mean that,” he said at last. “I mean that 
they are predicting my death in spirit circles, ali over the 
country.” 

I could detect by the tone in his voice that he felt badly 
about it. And then I remembered that his recent foe, 
“Margery," the celebrated Boston medium, had predicted 
that he would die on December 25, 1925. At that time, 
Houdini had replied, “I might die on December 25, 1925, 
but if I do, it will be a coincidence.” ... 

"You don’t put any stock in it, do you?” I inquired.' 

He said he did not, but, nevertheless, he admitted that 
it had made an impression on his mind. 

“BUT that is not ail I wanted to tell you," he continued. 

V “They are beginning to take notice of you.” 

“Of me?” I repeated. 

“Yes. The fake médiums are circulating your picture and 
your biography ail over the United States.” 

“How do you know that?” 

"I hâve a copy of the data they are sending out about 
you,” Houdini assured nie. “When (Continued on page 56) 
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“TomeDead 
Ail Things 
Are Clear” 


By James Dufrey, 

*As îold to Leonard Hess 


T HAT there is a life beyond this, I 
would not believe. That this body of 
flesh and blood and bone, this mecha- 
nism which, after a few years under 
ground, {ails into dust and is food for 
wonns and dissolution, is animated by sonie 
force, spirit, soûl—call it what you will— 
which continues its existence after the earthly 
envelope is corrupted—that I would not crédit. 

Had I not often laid such a stark, dead body 
on a stone slab, and with a scalpel discovered 
its secret recesses, stripped its bones and bared 
its muscles and nerves and fibres—and had I 
ever, in the most hiddeh recesses, found the 
retreat of the something which, some said, had 
given the cold corpse life? 

It was said that that Something had fled 
with the last breath. Was I to believe such a 
myth? For the théories I gave out, always I 
had some reasonable proof. I stated nothing 
as fact which, in my laboratory, I had not 
checked. 

I hâve .dissected many a poor body. No, 
not as a medical student—I am a bacteriologist. 

I hâve seen in my test-tubes the deadly germs of typhoid, 
of tuberculosis, of countless dread maladies that strike men 
down to disease and death. I hâve seen these micro- 
organisms, malignantly wriggling under my lenses. I could 
hâve displayed thern to those who believed so firmly in a 

“Here—look! This is the beginning and the end. This 
is ali there is to it. See, for instance, these streptococci. 
The flesh they enter turns in a few days to decay. I know 
it is so. I am showing you this. What hâve you, in return, 
to show me, of those future spheres you speak of?” 


1 WAS incurring a hundred dangers from infection—to 
1 what end ? To aid the flesh so that it inight escape illness 
and remain a little longer on this earth. Yet there were 
those who scoffed at my science, telling me that no man 
can know the truth, that science is a half-truth—if it is 
worth anything at ail—while they gabbed on about their 
ghosts and apparitions and voices and manifestations, and 


rabid believer, my excellent friend, 

Fuller, regaled me with such dis¬ 
course into the late hours. He cited instances of his “other 
World" from Flammarion, Lodge, Doyle, and a dozen others. 
He read to me from their books to convince me that this 
world is not ail—that we live again in the hereafter. 

“It isn’t a matter of faith, either,” he said. “It’s an estab- 
lished fact.” 

We sat in my study. Outside, a snow storm raged among 
the hills, and icy blasts rattled the Windows. The fire leaped 
redly up and down the chimney. I liked Fuller immensely, 
and so I listened. 

I could see he was annoyed by my disbelief. Presently, 
at about two in the morning, he left me to go to bed, and 
I sat alone before the fire, not thinking of the unbelievable 
taies I had heard, but of a délicate experiment I was to 
perform on the morrow. 

I must hâve drowsed before the warmth of the fiâmes. 

Fuller, I am sure, had shut the study door behind him. 
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supposed departed. Once agaih we surrendered our dollars 

“Sonie show!” I said sarcastically, when we had reached 
the fresh air. 

I am, you see, trying to tell you this in the rather ribald 
way it struck me at that time. There is no such ribaldry in 
me now. But of the change that came over me . . . 
later . . . 

I T was at a séance that I met a young man, a triend of 
Emma’s, by the name of Howard Kane. He was tall, 
thin, anaemic. And he was vehement in his arguments for 
spiritualism. He must, he said, convince the sceptics. 
''Convince !” I laughed. “That should be an easy task!” 
I noted that when my jibes were too deep at Kane, Emma 
seemed hurt. I grew a trifle jealous, perhaps, at her firm 
friendship with Kane. They seemed, with their common 
belief in spiritualism, to share a bond which, despite our 
love, I did not hâve with Emma. 

Kane was a writer of books. What he wrote concerned 
itself m a i n 1 y 
with the "other 
life”—as he 
imagined it must 

three or four of 

Emma’s b o o k 
shelves, and she 
had long tried 
to persuade me 
to read them. 

Finally I con- 



Sphere with me on the train home one evening. Two chap- 
ters succeeded in boring me so that I threw the book into 
the rack with my hat. I nearly forgot it on getting out at 
my station. Then I had to confess to Emma that I couldn’t 
gct through Kane’s frightful balderdash. 

“Oh, vuu scientists think you know everything!” she ex- 

“Rnt, my dear, I am behind six months with reading solid. 
scicntific treatises! IIow can I spend time on this vaporing?” 

“I do wish you believed !” she sighed. 

“Why—what différence would it make?” 

“James, dear, one ol us must die first and leave the other 
alone. Don’t you think a belief that we must meet again 
would be a great comfort?” 

I admitted that it was so. But how could I work myself 
into such a belief ? 

“Howard is writing a new book,” she told me. “I’ve read 
the first half. It is wonderful, dear. It will give you faith.” 

“Don’t try to get me to read it,” I protested. 

7IFTER our marriage, Kane was a frequent guest over 
week-ends. But we saw little of him, except at meals, 
because he secluded himself in his room, where he wrote, 
hour after hour, on his new book. He would call it, he said, 
The Irréfutable. 

“By George!” I laughed, when I was alone with Emma. 
“He doesn’t lack conceit, does he ?” 

She looked reproachful. 

“You,” she said quietly, “are working in your laboratory 
for what you believe to be the good of your fellow-men. 
Howard is working upstairs—for the same end. Each in 
his own way, James.” 

But,” I smiled, “‘The Irréfutable’! I don’t say that of 
my science. Yet it’s something we can see and feel.” 

“Howard sees and feels the unknown. He is having a 
hard struggle. The last half of his book is to be a vision 
of the hereafter. He has torn up three versions, in despair. 


He can’t grasp what he needs to—” 

“Isn’t one version of the hereafter as good as another? 
We can’t check up on it; can we ?” 

"What he finally writes,” said Emma, in a low, vibrant 
voice, "will be the truth.” 

“You dear, deluded little-” 

“Fool, dear? Is that what you meant to say?” 

I was considerably annoyed, and there followed our first 

"I can’t stand it—your belief in such stuffl” I cried. 
"The truth about the hereafter ! The irréfutable I” 

And that night, when Emma asked Kane to read us what 
he had written, I did not try to conceal my contempt. 

He painted, surely, a beauteous picture of the promised 
sphere. His prose was lovely, musical, suave,, ingratiatlng. 
He was a master of language. 

“Words!” I cried. “Words, words, words—nothing but 

To my astonishment, Kane sprang from his chair. 

“You are right,” he muttered. “I know I hâve failed 
again. I hâve 
missed the . . . 
the something 

- I hâve not 

caught the vi¬ 
brations. You 
are right. 
Words, words, 
words ! But I 
shall yet find 
words behind 
which the truth 

determined to 
find them. You 
. . . you sceptic, and ail such as you—I shall yet convince!” 

I retreated to my laboratory, and until dawn I worked 
with the soothingly tangible. 

21 DREADFUL restlessness, at times a véritable ferocity, 
came over Howard Kane. His appearance grew un- 
kempt, his eyes were fiery, and I, knowing a little about the 
mental sciences, feared his mind was teetering toward un- 
balance. I told Emma that Kane was overworking his brain. 

"He is striving,” she answered, “for the irréfutable proof 
with which to end his book.” 

“The dream of a madman,” I scoffed. 

Kane, at that moment, burst in on us. In his shaking 
hand fluttered the sheets of his latest effort to capture a 

“This is nearer,” he cried. "Nearer, but not yet- 

Will you listen ?” 

As neither of us answered, being too startled by his 
sudden outburst, he began to read. Again the smooth- 
flowing prose, without conviction. I interrupted: 

"My deavfellow, ail this is futile—childish. Some day, 
after you’ve been to this place you speak of-” 

His stare froze me. Another moment, and he was gone. 
We saw him through a window, hatless in the sharp Novem- 
ber air, stride past the gâte and down the snow-patched road. 

“Emma,” I said. “He can’t stand it. He’s going mad.” 

Emma wept. I could not. stop her tears. 

“I feel that something awful is going to happen!” she 
moaned. 

“To Kane?” 

"I don’t know! Where did he go? Oh, I wish,he were 
back !” 

My wishes were not the same, but I did not tell Emma so. 
I hoped fervently that we had seen the last of Kane and his 
The Irréfutable. Then, as I remembered that he must return 
for his belongings and his precious manuscript, I nearly 
groaned. I was so sure my wife would be better off without 
another sight of him. Her words, (Continuai on page 64) 


"With sudden anqer, I cried: "IDhal a hoaxl 
Whal amadman's hoaxl Don'l you see il, Emma ? 
Do ni you see il 7 His insanily drove him lo 
suicide . . . 

“ She shook her head sadly . . . ‘IJou see, dear, 
1 am dead, loo.' 

"Afler one unearlhly momenl, l screamed. 
Then- -■” 
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deu in the chasm, preying upon the farmers’ fowl and young 
stock and avoiding for a long time the righteous wrath of 
the land-holders and the rifle bullet that at last ended its 
nefarious career. Standing at the brink, one may imagine 
the terrifie straining and rending of the earth in travail as 
the chasin and its rocky sides were formed. 

IJ ARD by the chasm are scattered fartns, rocky, hilly, 
poor, whose soil has become as beggarly as the généra¬ 
tions of men and woinen that hâve worked them. Hany 
of them now are abandoned by the newer générations who 
hâve become tired of a hand-to-mouth existence and hâve 
drifted away to the wealth and excitement of the cities. 

It was such a farm that John Crandall occupied there. 
Crandall was intriguing. He lived the life of a recluse. 
He was short, thick-sët, dark man who rarely spoke about 
himself and the little we knew of him was that he seemed 
to hâve enough of this world’s goods to remain at ease when 
he liked, browsing in the queer collection of books he had 
accumulated in that strange house of liis, filled with antiques. 

hunting season. Cat Rocks was one of the last stands of 
what gante there is left in Connecticut and because of its 
out-of-the-way location has been a stronghold against the 
encroachments 
of civilisation 
and the flivver. 

Craig himself 
had introduced 
us to Crandall. 

There were in 


"A liquid so palely golden, so smooth that it is artful and 
sly. I tell you, by the gods, one drink of it will send you 
stark, raving ntad. Let’s say no more about it.” 

“You’re crazy,” said Craig. “IVe tasted the wines of 
France and Italy—the sauternes, burgundies. clarets, 
chiantis, and the whole lot of them and I’ve not gone ntad 
yet. What kind of juice is this?” 

“You hâve nevér tasted the juice of Gaillard’s russet,” 
replied Crandall quietly. 

"Gaillard’s russet!” Craig scoffed. , 

The argument seemed likely to wax as hot as the beat of 
the logs around which we toasted our shins. Crandall ap- 
parently wished to change the subject. Craig insisted. He 
desired to know for himself. I thought Crandall baited him. 

Craig finally demanded a sip of the liquor in question. 
The warmth of the lire had begun to sink into our chilled 
frames and we were comfortably amused. Craig’s demands 
became louder. Crandall hesitated. 

Then, as though debating still. he reached above lus head 
and took front arnong the antiques variously suspended on 
wall and ceiling, an anciènt lanthorne, and opened its bat- 
tered side to light the candie within. For a second the candie 
sputtered protestingly as though it resisted the journey on 
which it was bound, then broke into a pale, yellow flame 
when the door 
of it was closed. 

“Corne,” said 
the host, a note 
of crafty eager- 


banker, Batchel- 


self, a 


“1 kicked and seuffed those terrible 
toining, crawling roots. 1 sprang upujard 
onlij to corne trampling doum upon them. 
They seemed euerymhere, squirming, run^ 
ning, morking. 1 screamed aloud in my 
intensity to rid myself of them. Then-” 


1 pals togethet 
I he hunting that seasot 
rhe tragedy was overcast—one of those gray autumn days 
with an east wind blowing front the sea, not so ntany miles 
away. It chilled one to the very marrow of one’s bones. 
Dead leaves whirled in spirals, and gusts of wind like the 
sudden rush of chilling, unseen spirits, swept over us. 

With the coming of night we trailed in from the woods 
to Crandall’s home and after a hot, delicious supper cooked 
by our host, we seated ourselves around the great fire-place 
in the old farmhouse, pipes aglow and our tired bodies 
warmly lazy. As is the way with Americans these days, our 
conversation drifted to prohibition and the concoctions of 
other times. Each had recalled some favorite drink when 
our host, who had had little part in our talk, broke; in : 

“There is a way of making apple toddy that 
later dây saints ever knew,” he said. “Golden russet cid 

and then a poker heated to cherry red to plunge into 
midst that it may sizzle and seethe until hot. Ah, that 
toddy worthy of a gentleman’s compliment.” 

We applauded that, and laughingly called upon him 
produce, but he held up his hand. 


the peculiàr sensation when drifting across the face, of cold, 
clammy hands of the dead that reach out to ensnare and 

“ITOU needn’t bë so ghastly about the thing,” muttered 
Batchelder. The wind howled mournfully outside and 
the shutters rattled and boards creaked in distant parts of 
the house. 

Crandall apologized but informed us he could not bring 
the cider to the room in which we sat. 

commanded. Again there rose that note—or was I imagin- 
ing it ?—of eagerness in his voice. He continued : 

“I will not hâve you mad up here. Strongl walls surround 
the cellar. I may hâve to chain one of you there for the 
of the night until the power of tire beverage passes.” 

: cider, “Mildly interesting,” laughed Craig, but there was a 
bosom creepy feeling down my spine that I did not particularly 


“'T’HERE is another,” he said, "a 
*■ potent, so insidious that I wou 


We turned to follow the lead of Crandall. for noue of us 

host’s croakings caused us any alarm. 

Down the dark, uneven stairs we trooped. Crandall 
leading with the lanthorne giving none too good a light, Our 
1er so mysterious, so feet stumbling, our bodies bumping against stones that must 
not hâve you drink liave been there for âges. Cobwebs entangled us with 

i stark, raving mad.” ghostly clutchings, drooling across our faces like clammy 

front some other realm. Water dripped noisily and 
many scurrying in the half darkness. Shadows 


We were four logical, candid persons, and naturally vt . _ 

were skeptical as to any drink of cider being potent enough danced, receded, and sprang fi 


:o the conditii 
“What is this cider you mention that has suc 
sibilities?” said Craig banteringly. “What i 
ditferent about this particular cider?” 


with le 




grasp and tear at our bodies. Craig struck his head against 
a low beam and fell backward upon us. Almost in concert 
we cursed. 

At last Crandall paused near a (Continued on page 67) 
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The eyent that started me 
down a strange path was the 
death several years ago of 
the girl to whom I was en- 
gaged. Her name was Emily 
Greenway. We had met at 
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even when she was alive, though shc never bothered me 
then, any more than her ghost—if it actually was her ghost 
—bothered me now. 

A strange, unfriendly recluse she had been, and in the 
many years we had shared Treetop Hill together she had 
never so much as acknowledged my existence. Folks said 
I was a fool to build up there. away front everyone but 
“Crazy Hesther" as they called her, but I had never re- 
gretted it. Jim and I had always planned to spend our last 
days together in that glorious spot, and if it was God’s will 
that he should pass on before me—weli, there was something 
goothing to me in carrying out the plan anyway, for Jim 
had wanted it so and I felt he would know and be pleased. 

After the years 


front the first, and "queer” she rentained to the end. 

She was sent to school and dturch and she mingled with 
the other young folks, but with an aloof, almost formai 
ntanner, that was strange in one so young. No one ever 
knew what went on behind those sntouldering black eyes. 

As she grew older, one great outstanding characteristic 
became apparent to everyone. Hesther loved beauty—beau- 
tiful things—with a deep, burning ecstacÿ that amounted to 
mania. You would see her in the aisle of Spratville’s one 
department store, reverently fingering a bit of colorful 
fabric, her great eyes pools of mingled delight and misery. 
Perhaps nionths afterward you would see her wearing a 
dress of that same fabric, and you could only guess at the 


cities, years of 
homesickness for 
the fields and 
the sky and the 

turn to our hill- 
top brought me 
a great sense of 
serenity and 
peace. Standi 
at my front 
window, looking ^ 

direction, you would hav 
rest of the world, but in reality I could 
friends in short order, either bÿ téléphoné or 


TF Hesther Hawkes was not the pleasantest of neighbors 

at least her house was a constant joy to behold. A jewel 
of a house it was, set there against a thicket of dark green 
pine trees, with a checker-board of green fields stretching 
away at its feet. It gave one a constant sense of perfect 
composition, as though an artist had painted it into the 
landscape. And indeed it had been built by an artist (for 
surely an architect of Sidney Landon’s caliber may truth- 
fully be called an artist)—an artist in love and weaving 
the spell of love and romance and dreams into his création 
of stone and brick and mortar. 

They had been a sort of nine days wonder in Spratville— 
that artist, and that house, and that romance. Spratville! 

Spratville!—sleepy, picturesque—a place where nothing 
ever hàppened. An idéal place it was to spend days of 
reflection and comparative inactivity, after the real business 
of one’s life had been accomplished elsewhere. But to the 
youth of the town it spelled mental and spiritual apathy. 
One could hardly blâme those parents who lived there, and 
who could manage it, for sending their daughters ofif to 
college—not for an éducation but for a more eligible hus- 
band than could be found at home. After ail, no mother 
who has known the drudgery of a farm can be blamed 
for wanting something better for her daughter. 

When, years before, in the autumn after her graduation 
from high school, Hesther Hawkes had watched most of 
her classmates départ for their various colleges, and felt 
herself left behind, it must hâve added to the store of bitter- 
ness already in her heart. For, doubtless she too had wantêd 
to go to college. Not that she would ever say anything 
about it—Hesther never told the world what she was think- 
ing or feeling about anything. 

At the early âge of six, the Stimpsons had adopted her— 
“to help Ma with the work.” She had accepted her fate 
sullenly, but without comment. Perhaps, after ail, working 
on the Stimpson farm was better than the orphanage. But 
the broûding, the bitterness, back of those great eyes of hers, 
was not pleasant to see. “Queer,” we called her, right 


was a quality of 
the picturesque, 
the colorful, the 
striking about tliem, simple though they always were, that 
made her an arresting figure in any group of which she was 
a member. And she had a way of wearing her things that 
gave her a kind of distinction. “Unusual” we called her, 
but it wasn’t until that second summer after her school days 
that we discovered she was beautiful. Indeed we might 
never hâve known it, had not Sidney Landon made us see 
her through his eyes. 

We used to notice Sidney wandering around the Spe.W 
farm, now and then taking a hand with the work, but more 
often just idling about in the sunshine. 

“City chap, recuperating from an illness,” Ma Spears told 
us. “Artist or architect or something. Nice boy—but 

“Queer was our word for anyone we didn’t altogether 
understand, anyone eut in a pattern différent from Sprat¬ 
ville folk. And Sidney was different—no doubt about that. 
As his strength returned, he began making friends antong 
us, and not a soûl who knew him but was completely capti- 
vated by his charm. Handsome, gay, friendly in a straight- 
forward fashion, he was filled with the joy of life. His 
fîights of fancy thyilled and awed us, his practical, clear- 
seeing inind won our admiration. His wistfulness awakened 
our spontaneous sympathy, and the sheer, exubérant boyish- 
ness of him won our ' unstinted love. A charming boy, 
Sidney, and there was not a woman for miles around who 
didn’t try to mother him, nor a man who didn’t enjoy ex- 
changing views with him on any and every topic under 
the sun. 

But after he met Hesther he became as one bewitched. I 
don’t know where she had been keeping herself ail summér— 
perhaps just at home on the Stimpson farm—but it was well 
on in August when Sidney caught sight of her, and ap- 
parently she just swept him ofî his feet. 

TT was at some sort of a church sociable, and I renieniber 
*■ my husband and Sidney and I were liaving our refresli- 
ments together off in one corner. In the middle of a sentence 
Sidney suddenly stopped short, stiffened as though he had 
seen a ghost, and said: “Lord!” in sort of a gasping way. 
Then : “Who is that beautiful woman ?” 

We both looked about in astonishment. “Beautiful 

“Over there—in the violet dress.” 

“You mean Hesther Hawkes?” (Continuai on page 72) 


“IPe both sdu? Hesther’s ghost. She came 
in here and shook her fist at us. Dorothq 
fainted and 1 threu? a pillou? at the ghost, but 
she Just stood there grinning uMckedly at 
me. Then gradually she began to fade out, 
still grinning, grinning.” 


things, Hesther’s 
dresses ! She 
made thera, her¬ 
self, after no 
pattern that the 
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GHOST Stories 


Mike O’Hara nodded with an air of convinced agreement. 

“She’ll bear watching,” he agreed. 

Travers turned away in disgust. There was no use in trying 
to discuss the supernatural with these hard-headed minions 
of law and order, he decided. They already considered him 

"Well,” said Mike, glancing at his watch, “it’s three 
o’clock. It will be daylight in a short whiie, and we can 
take a look around the outside of the house. The doctor 
rnust hâve gotten outside, some way or other. Probably 

T - HE moming passed uneventfully, the two détectives 
*• going over the house and grounds thoroughly. Doctor 
Grover's disappearance remained a profound mystery. Mrs. 
Grover and Evelyn were frantic. Oddly enough, it was 
Evelyn who proved the calmer of the two, comforting her 
mother as best she could, though her own heart was heavy, 
oppressed by a nameless fear. 

They refused to eat breakfast, and when they did not 


He shrugged as if to say, "Why waste words on them?” 

“Well, we’re not so dumb, young fellow,” said Mike. 
"This spook stuff is out, though. I suppose you want 
us to believe that you are this Anthony, now?” 

Travers frowned angrily. 

“Don’t be an ass ! I told you that Miss Grover, when 
under one of her spells, thinks I am Anthony Jacques. I am 
not going to discuss with you the various tenable théories 
as to why she imagines this. I am merely telling yçu these 
things so that you will understand the psychology of any 
forthcoming manifestations that, sooner or later, are bound 

“Does she get these spells often?” asked Timothy. 

“One can never tell when they will corne about,” said the 
professor. “As a matter of fact, I am under the impression 
that they can be brought about by hypnotic induction. Now,” 
he continued crisply, as Mike started to protest; “let us 
understand each other, gentlemen. I am going to be very 
frank. When Doctor Grover disappeared, I had Sam send 
for you, both as a matter of form, and to obtain additional 


luncheon, Tra- 



"Something 
he told the de- 


place,” he sait 
The three me 
v ere seated i 


“Shullinq off the lighl, they halled in 
lhe pilchy darkness, revolvers rcady. . . 
Travers ducked quichly as someihinq 
brushed by him^somethinq a part of 
those flaminq eyes . . . ‘Ohl—helpl 

Connor^for Qod's sake --■’ Travers 

struch a match, to reveal O'tiara lyinq 
upon the qround, wrilhinq in aqony, 
blood tricklinq from his face.” 


protection for 
the ladies. I did 
not then expect 
you to believe 
my théories, nor 
do I now expect 

y He° lowered 
his voice irn- 
pressively. 

"Gentlemen, I 


in the gravest 
danger in your 
expériences. It 
will pay you 


deciphering some more of the coded memoranda in the 
ancient diary. 

“I don’t see what bearing that stuff lias on the case,” the 
burly Timothy remarked, glancing over Travers’ shoulder. 
“These birds lived so long ago, and what has the French 
Révolution to do with ail of this?” 

Travers smiled tolerantly. 

“You’ll notice that Braillard refers to Anthony Jacques, 
and to a Captain Jacques.” 

“What of it?” 

“Well, Miss Grover, in her occasional obsessions, imag¬ 
ines that she is Marie Jacques—Captain Jacques’ daughter.” 

“Sure,” said Mike, lightly. “Probably read ail about it 
in that book, and it got on her mind.” 

“No, it is only in the cipher part that Jacques is mep- 
tioned. I deciphered the first notation last night.” 

The détectives were dubious. 

“And, furthermore, Miss Grover, when she thinks she 
is this Marie, believes me to be ‘Anthony Jacques.’ You 
will notice that Brainard mentions such a person as being 
on his way from France on business for the Commune, 
at Paris.” 

Mike and Timothy regarded him blankly. 

“Say,” said Timothy; “you said that you were a professor 
of spiritualism or something?” 

Travers smiled, nodding. 

"TlTELL,” the détective continued, "I suppose you want us 
“■'to believe that the spirit of this here Marie Jacques 
gets tangled Up some way with Miss Grover?” 

“I don’t want to force you to believe anything," said 
Travers dryly. "Fm simply giving you the facts. Not 


stantly on your mettle.” 

They glanced at each other, and stared at him. 

"What do you mean?” growled Timothy. 

“T MEAN that Tracy’s devil cuit, the Red Circle, hâve 
*• abducted Dr. Grover. I mean that they are watching 
this house right now—in fact, are in it !” 

“Rubbish,” said Mike, glancing around nervously. 

“Well,” exclaimed Timothy, “that secret passage business 
is certainly possible, though .we went ôver ail of the walls 
pretty thoroughly this moming. But it’s confounded pecu- 
liar—the way he disappeared.” 

Travers nodded. 

"You must at least admit that it is a mystery. Now, I am 
going to make a little experiment, gentlemen, and I want 

Briefly. I am going to hâve a talk with—the colonial 
phantom.” 

“The whatf" exclaimed Timothy. 

“With the ghost of Marie Jacques. I shall summon 

The men looked at each other, Mike grinning. 

“He’s batty!” he exclaimed. 

But Travers was standing facing toward the stairs in 
the liviiig-room, his face stern, arm outstretched. 

“Marie Jacques, I summon you,” he said, with a strange 
intensity. “I will you to corne to me, Marie-” 

Mike started to say something, but his brother restrained 
him. They watched Travers silently as he faced the stairs. 
his figure tense, his green-gray eyes radiating power. 

"Corne, Marie,” he said ; "Anthony wills it.” 

They heard a door close upstairs, and footsteps in the 
hall. Soon they descried a white— (Continued on page 69) 
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LJ AVE y ou ever dreamed of walking 
■*-*-down the Street—perhaps on Sunday 
morning—just as the doors of a church 
opened and the crowd came out? Hâve 
you suddenly realized ithat YOU were 
the center of every eye? That ail those 
men and women were looking and 
laughing —at YOU? 

Remember? Remember that shock of 
dismay—that sickening sense of shame 
as you realized that YOU WERE ONLY 
HALF DRESSED ? 

Do you know what that dream means? 
Dn you know how dreams and sex hâve 


been related by some of the’world's most 
famous sdentists and psychologists? Do 
you know what such a dream reveals 
about yourself? 

NAPOLEON believed in 
dreams! DO YOU? 

SHAKESPEARE, PLUTARCH, "" 
ARISTOTLEand hundredsof oth- 
ers hâve had theirdreams interpret- 
ed to warn them against false friends 


Don't YOU want to know what F; 
is planning for you? Don’t YOU wa 
unlock the door of Tomorrow with 



Ten Thousand Dreams Interpreted 


Over 600 Pages—Nearly 2 Inches Thick 

Ten Thousand Dreams Interpreted is the most complété dream dic- 
tionary in the English language. It contains your dream and every dream 
~ : * u - r..ii —'-.nation of the meaning of each one. Save the fortune 
zinç Encyclopedia of Dreams. Compiled and 


fi e u p in 


îdited by eminent authorities, it represents the resuit of ye 

SEND NO MONEY 

I big book of over 600 pages bound in rich library linen is 
at $3.50. But by acting quickly you can get your copy 

fOTapperX^tiwr'ldth^ou^FREE^o'mAc’Readlng 1 
î postman the spécial low price of only $2.48 when he 
:. If, at the end of one week, you are willing to part with 
Dreams Interpreted” mail it back to us and your money* 



DOMINO PUBLISHING COMPANY ] ^ o, ^ 

Dept. 22, Ninth & Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. , ÎSo” ay Send 
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$10,000 for Ghosts 

W E believe we are on the brink of amazing discoveries in the field popularly known 
as “Psychic Phenomena”—discoveries that can be established and passed to 
posterity as scientific fact. To this end the publishers of GHOST Stories Magazine 
are offering £10,000 in awards, as followS: 


1 $8000 award will be paid to the person 
who produces a visible, disembodied 
apparition, which can be identified to 
the satisfaction of the Commission 
judging the award, as the apparition 
of a deceased person. 

2 $500 shall be given for that physical 
démonstration, such as spirit photog- 
raphy, lévitation, or any other physical 
manifestation of an unknown force, 
most convincing to the Commission. 


clairvoyance, telepathy, automatic 
writing or any other mental manifes¬ 
tation of an unknown force, most con¬ 
vincing to the Commission. 

$500 shall be given to the person who 
satisfies the Commission that a house 
is haunted. 

$500 shall be paid to that person démon - 
strating phenomena in the field known 
popularly as “psychic phenomena” 
most convincing to the Commission, 
not covered in the first four classi¬ 
fications. 

Investigation and payments of awards are entrusted to THE UNBIASED COM¬ 
MISSION FOR PSYCHIC RESEARCH, consisting of a group of men, each an outstand- 
ing figure in his chosen profession, including: the Reverend Ralph Welles Keeler, 
D.D., Chairman; Bemarr Macfadden, noted physical culturist and publisher; Arthur 
Garfield Hays, distinguished counsellor at law; Howard Thurston, magician; Fulton 
Oursler, novelist and playwright; Emanuel de Mamay Baruch, M.D.; George Sylvester 
Viereck, poet and novelist; Joseph Schultz, attorney; H. A. Keller, editor, GHOST 
Stories Magazine, Executive Secretary for the Commission. 

These awards are open to ail—Medium, Psychic Healer, Spiritualist, non-believer 
and layman. 

THE UNBIASED COMMISSION FOR PSYCHIC RESEARCH is sincerely, honestly 
endeavoring to establish proof of certain so-called psychic phenomena; the Commission 
is ambitiously trying in a sober, serious, scientific manner to establish new facts and 
gather first-hand information in the field of Psychic Research. 

This offer expires September 30th, 1927. 

The Commission reserves the right to extend itself as to membership. 

Ilave you ever seen a ghost? Are you in communication with the dead? Hâve you 
any justification for your claim that you can materialize a being from another world? 
Write-THE UNBIASED COMMISSION FOR PSYCHIC RESEARCH, 1926 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., H. A. Keller, Executive Secretary, and due considération will be given 
your claim. You hâve your opportunity through 

Ghost Stories Magazine 
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The Haunt of Médusa Ridge 

. (Continuai from page u) 
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u To the Dead Ail Things 
Are Clear” 

(Continuedf rom page 36) . 
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Under the Spell of the Red Circle 

clad figure at the head of the stairs. It in te house. I^went up caütiously, and Travers put his arm around her. 

“For the'love of Mike!” exclaimed had quarreled with him—had killed him. She nodded” 6 ’ * a a ’ ear ’ 
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(Continued from page 44) 
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ln the Clutches of the Black Idol 
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The Phantom Ace 

{Continued from page 20 ) 
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TRUE QHOST EXPERIENCES 

Hâve you ever seen a ghost? Hâve y ou ever hait a message front the dead? 



Hou; IA\] baby Came back from the Dead 
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The Craipling Specter of Hatfield Hall 

old pipe that^mus^have^eenndeath^to establishment. Something was lying I'm afraid he suffered a great deal, did 
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ITCHING POWDER 

This is another good pracücaï joke; the intense 
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